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Introduction 

In recent years teacher education programs across the country have worked to increase the focus 
on global competency among the skills needed for a beginning teacher (Quezada, 2004). For the 
purposes of this study, global competency is defined as, “a body of knowledge about the world 
regions, cultures, and global issues, and the skills and dispositions to engage responsibly and effectively 
in a global environment” (Longview Report, 2009, p. 7). This increased focus has resulted from a 
heightened understanding that America’s youth need to be taught by teachers who are able to “cultivate 
in young people a perspective of the world, which emphasizes the interconnections among cultures, 
species, and the planet ” (Chapman, Becker, Gilliom & Tucker, 1982, p.l) and a call from many state 
departments of education to create initiatives designed to support and increase global education in 
the K-16 public school system (Asia Society, 2010). Global education within teacher education is 
increasingly seen as critical if students are to “develop the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that are 
necessary for decision-making and effective participation in a world characterized by 
interconnectedness, cultural pluralism, and increasing competition for resources” (Merryfield, 1994, 

p. 1). 

The efforts to incorporate a global dimension into an already crowded teacher education 
curriculum can be a challenge. Infusing key global concepts into pedagogy courses, requiring courses 
in the arts and sciences that specifically focus on global themes, requiring projects that promote 
understanding of race and social justice issues, and including discrete modules and seminars on 
international education issues and cross-cultural perspectives in the teacher licensure program are all 
strategies that are being practiced. In addition, many teacher education programs are working to 
provide study abroad experiences as a critical component of their programs. Indeed, some believe 
that not to do so is to exclude the most important element of the equation. According to Quezada 
(2004), providing teaching experiences abroad in the program is “the key ingredient if the United 
States wants its future teachers to be culturally and globally literate to meet the challenges of this new 
age” (p. 464). Similarly, the Longview Report (2009) stated that, “interacting first-hand with people 
from another country or culture is an invaluable component of a good global education” (p. 21). This 
report went on to say that: 

Limited time and resources have traditionally prevented teacher candidates from taking 
advantage of study abroad, but this is beginning to change as the value of such experiences 
becomes increasingly evident. Education programs are exploring innovative ways to ensure 
that their students have international experiences in the course of their teacher preparation. 
(Longview Report, 2009, p. 21) 
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The result is that many study abroad programs designed for teacher candidates last, by necessity, 
only a few weeks. Research on the effectiveness of such short-term experiences is mixed. Therefore, 
the purpose of this study was to determine whether or not a short-term study abroad course, taken 
during preservice teachers’ undergraduate program, had any lasting professional or personal impact 
once they become teachers. 

A Review of the Literature 

In order for future teachers to become more sensitive toward, and have a clear understanding of 
the diverse student populations that they will increasingly find in their classrooms, teacher preparation 
programs need to include more international and global experiences (Blair, 2002). An increase of 
global and cross-cultural perspectives can greatly assist teachers in effectively teaching the changing 
student population in the U.S. and such perspectives may be enhanced through study abroad 
experiences. 

Study abroad experiences have the potential to help beginning teachers better understand other 
cultures (Quezada, 2004; Stachowski, 2001), gain a greater appreciation for the strengths and 
weaknesses of their own educational system, and develop the skills, perspectives, and dispositions to 
incorporate a global dimension into their teaching (Quezada, 2004). As preservice teachers examine 
their own culture along with previously unquestioned values, they develop a criticality of assumed 
educational practices, as well as their own biases and prejudices (Stachowski, 2001), hopefully reducing 
their own dogmatism and developing more open-mindedness toward alternative approaches to 
education. Opportunities to teach in other countries expose students to different ideas and procedures 
challenging their ideas that certain teaching strategies or administrative practices are universal. Many 
student teachers ultimately draw eclectically on the best of both systems (Moseley, Reeder, & 
Armstrong, 2008; Quezada, 2004). 

Pre-service teachers with study abroad experiences may be better positioned to develop the 
pedagogical skills to teach their students appreciation of multiple points of view and understanding 
issues from multiple perspectives (Longview Report, 2009; Moseley, Reeder, & Armstrong, 2008). By 
increasing levels of self-evaluation and successfully developing new relationships, students who study 
abroad often develop a sense of confidence, a stronger value system, and become more confident in 
their own abilities (Douglas & Jones-Rikkers, 2001; Hartman & Rola, 2000; Hopkins, 1999; Laubscher, 
1994; Quinn, Barr, Jarchow, Powell, & Mckay, 1995; Zorn, 1996). Such teachers will better develop 
the pedagogical skills to teach their students, to appreciate multiple points of view, and to recognize 
stereotyping, among other valuable skills (Longview Report, 2009). They will also develop the ability 
to understand issues from multiple perspectives and to be more open-minded and less ethnocentric 
(Moseley, Reeder, & Armstrong, 2008). 

Additional benefits for teachers to engage in study abroad experiences include the ability to better 
understand a second language and, in the process, to better teach those students whose first language 
is one other than English. If the goal is to be better prepared to teach those students who are 
attempting to learn content in a language other than their native one, then experiencing the cultural 
roots of others can assist teachers to do this (Blair, 2002). Finally, there is a common belief that 
international experiences make students more competitive in the job market by promoting career and 
trade opportunities, increasing “worldmindedness,” and improving organizational effectiveness 
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(Achterberg, 2002; Cox, 1993; Hopkins, 1999; Kitsantas & Meyers, 2001; Levy, 2000). It is a long-held 
assumption that this is the case in the field of business, where educational experiences abroad are 
valued (Trooboff, Vande Berg, & Rayman, 2007-2008), but there is also some evidence that suggests 
that those students who have international experiences have an initial advantage in the hiring process 
with school hiring administrators (Shiveley & Misco, 2012). 

Even if one accepts that there are tangible benefits for teachers who are globally competent and 
that a vital factor for preparing such teachers includes a study abroad experience, there remains the 
question of how best to fit such experiences into the undergraduate curriculum. Most of the recent 
growth of study abroad experiences at the university level may be linked to the increase in short-term 
study-abroad experiences lasting less than a semester, many of these coming during summer or 
intercession terms (Kehl & Morris, 2008). Yet, how effective are such short-term study abroad 
experiences in promoting the aforementioned attributes and dispositions? Although there are a paucity 
of studies that compare the benefits of long-term study abroad experiences to those of short-term 
ones, there are three empirically based inferences we might consider. The first is that study abroad 
experiences do have a marked effect on students’ global or world mindedness, whether this is defined 
as gaining knowledge of other cultures or an increased interest in international affairs (Sharma & 
Klasek, 1986), a feeling of more connectedness to a global community (Hett, 1993; Deng & Boatler, 
1993), an increased open-mindedness about other cultures (Stephenson, 1999), or an increased level 
of global perspective (Zhai & Sheer, 2004). The second is that, not surprisingly, long-term study 
abroad experiences (i.e., those lasting a semester or longer) have a greater impact on these dispositions 
than do short-term ones (Kehl & Morris, 2008, Zorn, 1996; Medina-Lopez-Portillo, 2004). The 
benefits of long-term experiences notwithstanding, the third inference is that even short-term study 
abroad trips can also have a lasting impact on preservice teachers and their development of critical 
and reflective attention to U.S. education within a global context (Dwyer, 2004; Willard-Holt, 2001). 
Acknowledging that trips of a short duration have the potential of reinforcing prejudices and 
assumptions with inadequate orientation and cursory involvement in a foreign culture (McKay & 
Montgomery, 1995), well-designed short-term experiences have the potential to provide growth in 
tolerance of ambiguity, increase reflective thinking, stimulate open-mindedness, and prompt self- 
confidence (Wilson, 1982; Wilson, 1993). Short-term study abroad experiences may also develop a 
preservice teacher’s worldview, empathy, criticality of own country, comfort navigating unfamiliar 
contexts, open-mindedness, enhanced global perspectives, and increased professional competence 
(Malewski & Phillion, 2009; McKay & Montgomery, 1995; Pence & Macgillivray, 2008). 

Course Description 

“Comparing U.S. and European Schools” (EDT 455) is a three-credit hour course at Miami 
University designed for education majors who are entering their final year of study. Miami has offered 
some variation of EDT 455 for almost 20 years and, over time, this course has developed a reputation 
as a meaningful and exciting education opportunity that also fulfills a university capstone requirement. 
Approximately 30-40 students preparing to be teachers take this course each year, participating in 
lectures and discussions about American and European culture and educational systems before 
traveling to Europe to observe classrooms and engage with teachers and students in Luxembourg, 
Austria, and Switzerland. 
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The course contains three main components. The first of these occurs during the spring semester 
prior to the departure for Europe in May. During this semester, the students are required to attend a 
series of instructional seminars designed to develop the social, cultural, and intellectual background 
on Europe necessary for visiting the host schools in Europe and to provide students with specific 
information about the national school systems in of each of the countries the group will visit. The 
second part of the course consists of travel and study in Europe for three weeks in May when the 
pre-service teachers conduct classroom observations, attend lectures and panel presentations by 
European educators, and interact with teachers and students. The pre-service teachers are placed in 
school settings that are similar to their own majors (e.g., early childhood majors in primary schools, 
secondary science majors in high school level science classes). These pre-service teachers also visit 
cultural sites in order to better understand the relationships between European communities and the 
schools that serve them. The third part of the course occurs during the summer after the students 
return from their study abroad. At this time all remaining course assignments are completed. All 
students participating in the comparative education course are evaluated based on their performance 
in five categories: class participation, field notes and summary reflections, comparative responses to 
the themes that emerged during the study abroad experience, the completion of a brief application 
response paper, and a comparative education term paper. The class participation grade is based on 
attendance and active participation in all pre-travel seminars, appropriate attendance and behavior 
during the comparative experience and participation in the debriefing session upon returning to the 
U.S. The comparative education term paper requires students to write an in-depth research-based 
paper comparing one aspect of U.S. and European schools that emerged over the duration of the 
course. The application assignment is a one-page reflection that asks students to apply their 
experiences from the course to some aspect of their future career. 

This study sought to understand the durable and residual impacts on pedagogical approaches, 
curricular decisions, and personal/professional development over time of current teachers who were 
former participants of this comparative education course. 

Methodology 

Given the dynamic nature of our inquiry, in terms of narrative experiences as located within a 
post-positivistic paradigm of multiple and overlapping realities, we chose to conduct a qualitative case 
study (Miles & Huberman, 1994; LeCompte & Schensul, 1999a). We employed web-based 
questionnaires, which are extremely useful for understanding a particular problem in an in-depth way 
(Maxwell, 2010). We worked with our university’s development and alumni office in order to access 
the names of all students, and their respective email addresses, who had taken the comparative 
education course (EDT 455) within the past 13 years (2000-2013). We received a spreadsheet that 
included 536 student names, of which 392 included a last known email address. We invited all 392 
students to participate, which resulted in 369 valid, non-returned email addresses. We enjoyed a 46% 
response rate as 170 former students replied to our invitation and completed the questionnaire. We 
chose to focus on the 148 respondents who had indicated that they currently teach or have been 
employed as a teacher since taking the comparative education course. Our sampling strategy was thus 
typical-case and purposeful (Patton, 1990). Purposeful sampling lacks a rigid formula and instead relies 
upon criteria such as accessibility, representability, and interest (Toma, 2006). 
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In order to maximize the response rate to the questionnaire, we used various techniques that have 
been known to increase rates. First, we employed the strategy of preliminary notification by emailing 
respondents in advance (Yammarino, Skinner & Childers, 1991; Cole, Palmer & Schwanz 1997; 
Dillman, 1991; Fox, Crash & Kim, 1988). We also used less effective but still statistically significant 
strategies, including a relatively short and straightforward questionnaire format (Cole, Palmer, & 
Schwanz, 1997) and university sponsorship (Fox, Crash, & Kim, 1988). The questionnaire contained 
twelve basic closed-ended demographic and teaching experience questions (see Appendix A) and four 
open-ended questions relating to the rationale of the study (e.g., please describe how the course 
impacted you professionally) (Slavin, 1992). We provided each respondent with a $10 Amazon gift 
voucher as an incentive. Vouchers are the most effective incentive in long questionnaires (30-45 
minutes), while lotteries are more efficient in short surveys (15-30 minutes), and “there is no significant 
difference in response rates between $5 or $20 prepaid incentives” (Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, 2010; Ruyter, Wetzels, & Oosterveld, 2004). Amazon was ranhed as the No. 1 business- 
to-consumer retailer in the U.S. and Canada, “based on online sales, including retail chains, catalogers, 
web-only merchants, brand manufacturers and digital content sellers” (Enright, 2012). As a result, we 
determined that a $10 Amazon gift voucher for each participant would be the most effective incentive 
to promote response rate. 

We drew from the suggestions of numerous qualitative methodologists, as well as the data, to 
inform an emergent approach to data analysis. Although analysis often draws on the researcher’s past 
experiences (LeCompte & Schensul, 1999a), we intentionally set out to make the comparisons, 
category constructions, and interpretations explicit and grounded in the best available analytical 
techniques appropriate for this study. We interpreted through a process of dissecting, dividing, and 
reassembling data into understandable forms (LeCompte & Schensul, 1999b), first collecting and 
summarizing all questionnaire data, then disaggregating data by themes and reassembling within 
categories. 

We read through all questionnaire responses and coded for emergent themes. The analysis led to 
a recurring comparison of incidents and inductively conceived categories (Merriam, 2001). For 
example, emergent themes of cultural awareness, viewing education through a different perspective, 
having an interest in global teaching, and relating to students from diverse backgrounds all led to a 
tentative category of professionally-related cross-cultural awareness. Finally, we placed our categories 
and themes into meaningful sequences that organized the sections of our findings in response to the 
research questions (Glesne, 2005). These a posteriori categories informed and organized theme 
production and captured related questionnaire responses. As it developed and became more refined, 
this process of data reduction into manageable forms and reassembled data enabled interpretations 
(LeCompte & Schensul, 1999b). 

Findings 

Of the long-term impacts of “Comparing U.S. and European Schools” (EDT455) reported by 
former students, perhaps the most immediate and salient concerned their job search. Over 50 
respondents indicated that the course experience helped them to “stand out during the interview” and 
“obtain my current job.” Many indicated the course led to “getting a job” and that the experience was 
brought up in “almost every interview.” As a “resume talking point,” students determined that this 
was a “very appealing experience to prospective employers” and it “set me apart from other candidates 
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for the teaching positions I applied for (and got).” In addition to securing employment, the course 
had an impact on how the students taught, in terms of reflective practices and cross-cultural 
awareness, as well as their personal lives. As such, we have organized the findings in terms of these 
three categories. 

Reflective Practices 

Students (n=73) reported that the course helped them to become more open-minded as teachers. 
One second-year female teacher who took the course in 2006 reported that it “made me think about 
how European education is handled and run compared to U.S. education. It opened my eyes to the 
culture and student life of kids abroad compared to my own experiences ... it made me more open- 
minded about the direction education can and should go.” A first year teacher who took the class in 
2007 felt this open-mindedness translates into “relating better to my students—in my city, we have a 
variety of cultures and religions and I am more open and wanting to know more about my students.” 
Another first year teacher who took the course in 2007 now teaches at a high school that is 
homogeneously Hispanic. She felt that “having seen how other countries educate their students was 
useful—that travel and experience of things different from my way of life was very beneficial” for her 
new position. A seventh year teacher who took the course in 2005 indicated that the course “opened 
my eyes to various ways of teaching and learning, allowing me to consider multiple strategies for 
teaching, especially when I was struggling to teach a particular piece of the curriculum or was 
challenged with a high needs group of students. I learned the importance and influence of culture 
and how it impacts learning.” 

Open-mindedness is a necessary condition for reflective thinking and problem solving, ideas 29 
students referenced. A first year teacher who took the class in 2011 described how she indicated to 
her administration her willingness to work on some of the larger issues of her school district and due 
to the course she had “an open mind and was interested in how to make our schools the best they can 
possibly be.” A third year teacher who took the course in 2009 reported that she “learned to question 
why certain things are done in education and to search for possible solutions . . . the course helped 
me better understand different cultures, which has benefited my teaching in a social studies 
classroom.” Another third year teacher from the 2009 class indicated that the course “helped me look 
at education differently and understand that there is no ‘right way’ to teach children. It has opened my 
mind to the idea that things can be done differently.” A second year teacher who took the course in 
2006 reflected on how the course “impacted me professionally by encouraging me to think outside 
the box and problem solve from a different perspective.” 

Students also reported that the course helped shape their teaching philosophy (n=38). An eighth 
year teacher who took the course in 2003 suggested the course “expanded my beliefs about education” 
and “has been most beneficial for my curricular decision-making.” In particular, this student pointed 
to the attentiveness she has for ESOL (English for Speakers of Other Languages) students and how 
she “is always planning, instructing, and assessing with these kids in mind.” A fourth year teacher who 
took the course in 2006 reflected on the course frequently “comes up in both curricular conversations 
with fellow teachers and also in educational conversations with my students.” In “pedagogical 
conversations about looping teachers, vocational education, and tracking have come up countless 
times—each time I’ve found everything relates back to cultural expectations and societal norms.” A 
first year teacher who took the course in 2009 indicated the course “greatly impacted my teaching 
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philosophy” and a teacher in her twelfth year, who took the course in 2000, felt the course “shaped 
my philosophy of teaching by giving me the knowledge necessary to run a classroom, communicate 
with parents, and prioritize what is most important in the lives of children.” Finally, a third year teacher 
who took the course in 2009 suggested that the course “made me re-think my entire teaching 
philosophy. It allowed me to see how differently tilings are done in Europe and, in some regards, how 
things are done better. Although I don’t get to make many curricular choices, I try to narrate as much 
as I can about what I’m doing. This is something I remember in the younger classrooms I saw in 
Europe.” 

Students (n=28) also remarked that the course had a sustaining impact on their reflection upon 
teaching and learning. A second year teacher who took the course in 2009 felt that having a “better 
understanding of both educational systems” helped her to “use that knowledge to reflect upon my 
own teaching decisions.” Another former student, who took the course in 2002, noted that “in creating 
lessons and determining how to best teach my students as well as manage the challenges and 
complexities of the social world, I often reflect on the themes we learned in the course—that 
education is a microcosm of culture and that there is an educational path for all children. These ideas 
have helped me better understand my role as a teacher.” A former student who took the course in 
2004 felt it “gave me a solid background on education and helped frame my perspective, which has 
helped me develop a well-rounded view of education.” A student from 2005 noted that “traveling 
abroad and gaining insights into the history, philosophy, and method of education in other countries 
made me very reflective of the system we have in the United States.” In addition, she felt that the 
“course enabled me to examine how education is a vivid reflection of cultural values.” A student from 
2000 noted that “during my 12 years as a teacher I have been able to reflect upon what I learned during 
the course. One major different I found is that in European school there are other options besides 
‘college bound’ . . . over the years I have used this to advocate for other pathways for students in the 
school system in which I work.” Finally, a 2008 student commented on how her exposure to a different 
student population and teaching methods in Europe made her “more reflective of my own teaching 
style and to make my lessons more student-centered.” 

Cross-Cultural Awareness 

We found cultural consciousness to be a useful category and 40 students referenced it specifically. 
For example, a student from 2010 in her first year of teaching felt she was “more culturally conscious” 
as she tries to “provide students with materials that range in cultural topic and perspective.” A student 
from 2008 remarked that the course “opened my eyes to the different school cultures.” Another 2008 
student felt the class “gave me perspective and understanding on American schools and why they run 
as they do.” Others, including a student from 2005, felt the course contributed to her “consideration 
of cultural and familial perspectives” which enables her to “relate to students more successfully.” 
Similarly, a 2006 student remarked on her increased “understanding of students” and colleagues’ 
varied backgrounds and levels of knowledge "... the course helped me to be more open and 
understanding of culture.” Ultimately this leads to, as a 2005 student remarked, an increased “ability 
to see different perspectives.” Finally, a 2003 student remarked that the course provided her with a 
“wider world view and I think I tend to have a more open mind to new ideas because of it.” An 
increased world view is related to the decreased objectivity and a shift toward framing things as “here’s 
how we view it, here’s how they view it, here’s how others view it” and it “helps me teach students to 
better appreciate other cultural viewpoints.” 
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Related to cultural consciousness is the capacity to recognize and appreciate other views, 
perspectives, and cultural lenses. The course ultimately sought to undermine American exceptionalism 
and rigid normative views, which is best cinched together within the theme of perspective taking, 
which 51 students referenced. For example, a student from 2008 who teaches sixth grade noted how 
she “tries to include various resources from multiple viewpoints. I also use my experiences from the 
school s in Europe to help my students develop open-mindedness.” A fifth grade teacher who took 
the course in 2010 aims to “challenge students by questioning their perspectives as being ‘right’” and 
“offer students situations where they need to explain to me how that situation or experience might 
change their perspective. I ask students to wonder and describe how they think differing perspectives 
may cause challenges, conflict, and class divisions.” A high school teacher who took the course in 2004 
felt he was very successful teaching “AP Human Geography by getting the students to think from a 
global perspective. I attribute that to the experience of visiting those European schools.” A 
kindergarten teacher who took the course in 2007 suggested the course “helped make me a global- 
minded teacher. I incorporate more multicultural resources in my room then I did when I was in my 
field experiences and student teaching.” Likewise, a fourth grade teacher who took the course in 2003 
pointed to the global perspective she gained from the course, which has “made me sensitive to 
different points of view ... I try to find many different types of literature that show alternative 
perspectives so my students understand how explorers, for example, we are not always the ‘good 
guys’. . . I’m not sure that I would have been as sensitive to cultural diversity as early in my career if I 
hadn’t been involved in this course.” 

Within the category of cross-cultural awareness, students also reported a greater interest in global 
teaching, developing global citizenship, student-centered approaches, and greater appreciation of the 
student role in the classroom. In addition, students indicated the importance they placed on 
establishing rapport and trust, hands-on learning, and encourage student ownership of the curriculum. 
In short, students reported many of the attributes consistent with Hanvey’s (1982) attainable global 
perspective, in terms of perspective consciousness and cross-cultural awareness. 

Personal Effects 

The third and final category concerns the impact of the course on student’s personal lives. 
Students (n=40) remarked on the confidence they gained as a result of the course. For example, a 
student from 2009 suggested that her “confidence to travel independently in the US has increased 
because I traveled to countries where English was not the native language. I also feel more confident 
to share my opinion about education given the experience.” A student from 2007 who teaches 
kindergarten suggested she is “much more comfortable talking with others about the pros and cons 
about education in the US” and a student from 2011 became “much more independent and self- 
sufficient as a result of my experience in Europe. It taught me not only about interacting with different 
people, but developed my ‘street smarts’ and inspired me to travel more.” A third grade teacher who 
took the course in 2005 attributed the experience to helping her “speak up during faculty and district- 
level meetings regarding curricular decision making, teacher evaluation systems, special education 
meetings, as well as others.” Finally, a first year teacher who took the course in 2010 remarked on how 
the course “impacted my confidence level when going into interviews. It’s really nice to know that I’ve 
compared and contrasted best practices of American and European education ... I feel as though I 
have a thorough knowledge base which helps as a beginning teacher.” 
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Confidence is also related to a desire to travel more and make traveling a “life priority.” Over 
90 students made comments of this ilk, including “the course increased my love for travel” and “I fell 
in love with international travel as a result of this trip. I feel I grew as a person and an educator as a 
result of this experience.” A 2006 student noted that she is “much more likely to travel and keep in 
mind what is happening not only in Europe, but across the globe, especially in education, and bring 
that back to my school.” Another 2006 student suggested that since that course she “loves traveling 
to various areas and learning more about local cultures.” Given the nature of the course, whereby 
students are not simply tourists but engaged in inquiry to understand education in a different culture, 
many of their travel desires for the future are not simply to travel, but, as a student from the 2001 
course suggested, “talk with locals and get an inside view of the other countries. I think it is also 
important to travel with family and expose my children to other cultures and how they differ from the 
US.” A student from 2010 indicated that she would “like to travel both domestically and internationally 
more as the trip fostered an appreciation for getting to know the local life and lifestyle of places I 
have not known.” Finally, a 2004 graduate spoke about his continuing travel and since the course has 
visited Brazil, Egypt, Costa Rica, and Puerto Rico. Ele “continually keeps up on international politics, 
foreign policy, and cultural issues. I think the greatest part of that course was motivating me to seek 
other opportunities to travel and seek out conversations with foreigners in the US to ask questions 
about their perspectives on the US, foreign issues, and cultural norms within their country.” 

In our analysis of the responses from 148 former students of the comparative education 
class who later became teachers, multiple benefits of the short-term study abroad experience were 
cited. One immediate impact related to us was a perception by many of the respondents that this 
experience provided them with an advantage during the job interview process over those candidates 
that had no such similar experiences, several other areas of focus emerged from our analysis. The 
respondents also noted an impact in their teaching practices in the area of enhanced reflective practice 
and a heightened sensitivity to cross-cultural issues and teaching. Finally, most respondents indicated 
some degree of personal growth in confidence, both in regard to their own travel and to their self- 
assurance in speaking to others about professional and global-related issues. We will expound on each 
of these briefly in the following section. 

Discussion and Conclusion 

The questionnaire used for this study was open-ended and designed to elicit general comments 
as to whether or not current teachers who had taken a short-term comparative education course as 
part of their undergraduate teacher preparation program believed this experience had influenced them 
and their teaching. Some of the respondents took the course as many as twelve years earlier and the 
response rate of 46% was substantially higher than the average of 30% for web-based constructed 
surveys (Hamilton, 2003). In analyzing the data, it became apparent that most of the respondents 
viewed this short-term experience as impactful both professionally and personally. As a result, this 
study suggests that carefully constructed, short-term study abroad experiences can indeed have a 
lasting impact on teacher candidates. Specifically, several themes emerged regarding the particular 
benefits of this short-term study abroad experience. 

The first of these was that many of the respondents believed that the study abroad experience 
had given them an advantage during a job interview. The initial purpose of this study was not to 
determine if a study abroad experience taken during one’s undergraduate teacher preparation program 
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enhanced the chances of obtaining a teaching job. The responses we received however indicated that 
a sizable proportion of those who participated in the program believed it did give them a “leg up” in 
this process. This finding is consistent with a study (Shiveley & Misco, 2012) which indicated that 
administrators from a Midwestern state who hired teachers believed that, all other variables being 
equal, a preservice teacher with study abroad experience seeking employment in their district was more 
highly regarded than those who did not have such an experience. 

Second, respondents commented on how the educationally-focused study abroad experience 
caused them to be more reflective of their own educational practices, prompting them to be more 
open-minded, develop a better understanding of the U.S. educational system, and view education more 
as a reflection of the culture in which it is housed. Several respondents commented on how this 
experience caused them to rethink their own teaching philosophy in a way that included a wider and 
more rounded view of education. 

Finally, respondents’ reported that this experience caused them to increase their own level 
of cross-cultural awareness. Related comments include having a greater appreciation for multiple 
perspectives, a greater sense of cultural sensitivity, and an enhanced understanding of various school 
cultures. Many respondents indicated that this change in cross-cultural awareness had a tangible impact 
on their own classroom practice, giving examples such as selecting more multiculturally-oriented 
teaching materials and resources, promoting more ambiguity in their classroom discussions, 
encouraging more student ownership in the learning process, and infusing a concept of global 
citizenship into their teaching practice. 

Finally, most respondents mentioned that, beyond professional growth and classroom 
practice, one of the largest areas of change was in the area of personal growth. Time and again 
comments were made on how this experience gave them more confidence in general and an increased 
perception of self-sufficiency. Many expressed a greater confidence to travel on their own to places 
they did not believe they previously would have gone to on their own. This increased confidence level 
not only impacted their personal travel plans, but also spilled over into conversations with peers about 
international issues and educational practice. We believe this personal growth is significant in that, 
while not directly impacting classroom practice, does influence the teacher as a person and thus 
indirectly affects the teaching that occurs in the classroom. 

The conclusions we reach in study are based solely on teachers self-reporting on what they 
believe the impact of a short-term study abroad experience taken years earlier had on them as 
individuals and professionals. No classroom data was collected or observations were made. There is 
no way to determine whether or not the changes claimed by the respondents are truly manifested in 
classroom practice and decision making, nor is there anyway to determine to what extent such changes 
are the direct result of this particular study-abroad class or are a result of a culmination of events that 
may have occurred since that first experience. What we do suggest is that 148 students who took a 
short-term study abroad experience and then went on to teach were able to articulate multiple ways 
in which they believe this experience increased their marketability, reflective practice, cross-cultural 
awareness, and personal confidence. 

There exists an increasing awareness that globally competent teachers are needed in today’s 
classrooms and that universities preparing teachers need to do more to infuse such competencies into 
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their programs. It is also understood that a key component is direct, first-hand contact with people 
and institutions from other countries. Highly structured contextual teacher preparation programs have 
little room to include study abroad trips and, when room is carved out, these trips tend to be of short 
duration. This study provides evidence that structured, short-term study abroad experiences for 
preservice teachers can have some of the desired globally-oriented outcomes called for in the 
literature. 
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Appendix A - Survey Questions 
What is your name? 

Since graduation from Miami University, have you been employed as a teacher? 

Are you currently employed as a teacher? 

In which summer did you take Comparing U.S. and European Schools at Miami University? 

What is your current position? 

Where do you currently work? 

In which city and state do you currently live? 

What is your age? 

How many years have you been employed in your current position? 

What is your gender? 

What is your email address? 

Would you be willing to answer additional follow-up questions by phone or email? 

In as much detail possible, please describe how Comparing U.S. and European schools has 
impacted you professionally. 

If you are teaching, to what extent has this course impacted your pedagogical and curricular 
decisions (e.g., global perspectives of content, resource selection, questioning district or state 
educational policies, etc.)? 

In as much detail as possible, please describe how Comparing U.S. and European schools has 
impacted you personally (e.g., more likely to travel internationally, more likely to travel 
domestically, more likely to read articles, books, or blogs about Europe, more likely to discuss 
European issues or travel with friends and colleagues, etc.). 

Students of this course often remark that neither U.S. nor European schools are ideal and that 
both systems can learn from each other. For example, students have suggested that levels of 
inclusion, trust, technology, language, classroom management, tracking, diversity, and extra¬ 
curricular activities are qualitatively different by comparison. To what extent do you believe this 
to be the case? To what extent have you modified your classroom or your school's policies given 
your knowledge of these differences? 
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